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The field of nursing education has expanded rapidly in the 1960 s. With more 
associate degree nursing programs and the overall enrollment growth, the 
college has become more involved with this aspect of public health service. The W.K. 
Kellogg Foundation and individual researchers have shown that nursing programs at 
the junior college level are both adequate for and attractive to those who would not 
otherwise pursue a nursing career. Innovative instructional techniques used in 
present-day nursing schools include closed-circuit TV and auto-tutorial aids. 
Characteristically, the graduates are employed as full-time hospital staff nurses, 
remain with their first job for about one year, find their preparation and work 
orientation adequate, and plan to remain in the profession. Recruiting qualified 
instructors is difficult, especially for the junior college, but can be made easier if 
administrators can attend the various nursing conferences, maintain official contacts 
with baccalaureate and master’s degree nursing students, and invite interested 
nursing students to the campus. Retention of competent faculty members is another 
concern for the junior college administrator. (HH) 
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NURSING EDUCATION IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 




An idea that led to a drastic change in the pat- 
tern of education for nurses was developed by 
Mildred L. Montag in her doctoral dissertation, 
The Education of Nursing Technicians (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1951). One of the major pur- 
poses of the study was to determine whether mov- 
ing education for nursing into community colleges 
would attract large numbers of qualified, competent 
students. Persons who would not or could not spend 
the time and money for three-year hospital training 
programs might find a two-year community college 
program possible and attractive. Conducted for five 
years, the project that evolved from the idea in- 
cluded a broad, systematic evaluation which estab- 
lished that students would enroll in junior college 
nursing programs and that graduates were able to 
carry on the functions commonly associated with 
the registered nurse. 

The Montag study was so convincing that the 
California Nursing Practice Act was amended in 
1957 to permit programs in nursing of not less than 
two years to operate in California on a five-year 
trial basis. An evaluation committee of the Cali- 
fornia Board of Nursing Education and Nurse 
Registration confirmed that the programs had been 
successful; and in 1963 the California State Legis- 
lature approved the two-year nursing curriculum as 
a permanent section of the Nursing Practice Act 
(ED 012 169). 

The growth of the associate degree programs has 
been remarkable. Nationwide, there were 80 associ- 
ate degree programs in 1962; by 1965 that number 
had grown to 134 (ED 012 169). In 1966, more 
than 4,100 students were enrolled in associate de- 
gree programs for professional nursing (ED 013 
645). 

Nursing education in the two-year institution is 
by no means limited to the associate degree pro- 
grams. The growth of Licensed Practical Nurse 
programs in the junior college has been similarly 
phenomenal. Two-year colleges also provide cur- 
ricular programs for nursing aides and for practical 
aides in related health fields (ED 013 645). 

This issue of Junior College Research Review 
examines fourteen research reports received and 
processed by the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior 
College Information that devote attention to nurs- 
ing education endeavors in the junior college. 



REVIEW 

A grant by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation to 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and the 
New York State Education Department led to the 
establishment of an Associate Degree Nursing 
Demonstration Center at Bronx Community Col- 
lege (New York). The Center was charged with: 
(1) the development and evaluation of curricula 
and teaching methods; (2) the preparation of 
educational materials and reports; and (3) the pro- 
vision of services for visiting teachers, administra- 
tors, and graduate students seeking information 
and experience in the field of junior college nursing 
programs (ED Oil 199). 

In the area of new teaching techniques, the 
Demonstration Center attempted to develop ob- 
jective behavioral evaluation devices to be used in 
the clinical area. Pre- and post-testing became 
standard in all learning experiences. 

A radical reversal of the use of instructional 
television was employed by the nursing faculty at 
Bronx Community College. The teacher became 
the viewer while the students were physically sepa- 
rated in patients’ rooms on a hospital floor. The 
advantages of tutorial teaching were embodied in a 
system of electronic transmission that intensified 
the teacher’s role but retained the realism of the 
on-the-job learning. Simply stated, 15 television 
cameras in patient rooms were connected to the 
teaching center. From this center, the nurse in- 
structor could move, electronically and instantly, 
from one student to another. Via television, the 
instructor could easily observe student nursing 
skills and, when indicated, give instruction through 
a wireless receiver worn in the ear of each student 
(ED 011 199). 

Another study at Bronx Community College in- 
volved the assessment of the closed-circuit tele- 
vision technique. The results showed that: (1) 
closed-circuit television instruction provides for 
greater patient safety; (2) there is no measurable 
student resistance to teaching and learning via 
closed-circuit television; (3) instructors are less 
positively inclined to television because adapting 
to a new system of instruction necessitates modifi- 
cations of teaching techniques; and (4) the re- 
sponses of hospital personnel indicate that they did 
not feel that closed-circuit television jeopardized 













normal hospital operation. Such a method could 
permit a nursing class of about 100 students and 
10 clinical instructors to increase to a capacity of 
150 students without increasing the instructional 
staff. The instructor salaries saved in only one year 
would exceed the total cost of the closed-circuit 
television system (ED 012 596). 

Experimentation at Montefiore Hospital, where 
Bronx students had their clinical practice, called 
for an increase of 50 per cent in the usual size of 
student sections taught by the clinical instructor. 
The findings of the study supported the original 
hypothesis that “the use of closed-circuit television 
in the hospital will enable an existing number of 
nursing instructors to teach an increased number 
of students effectively while using the same clinical 
facilities” (ED Oil 199). 

At Delta College (Michigan) an experimental 
group of 15 nursing students was instructed via an 
auto-tutorial method as opposed to the customary 
lecture technique that was applied to the 16-mem- 
ber control group. The experimental group met for 
15 minutes or less per week with their instructor 
and listened individually to five 30-minute tape 
recordings. At the conclusion of the unit, both 
groups were given the same final examination, re- 
sulting in a 17 per cent higher rate of performance 
for the experimental group. As a result, the faculty 
began producing 8 -mm. films demonstrating nurs- 
ing techniques and complex situations. This tech- 
nique allows one nursing instructor to teach 15 or 
more students in the clinical area without loss in 
quality of instruction (ED 014 960). 

Approximately nine months after releasing the 
preceding report, Delta College served as the 
host to a workshop entitled “Nursing Education 
Through Multi-Sensory Approaches.” Participants 
helped prepare materials for use in auto-tutorial 
and mobile-tutorial laboratories — tape recordings, 
films, film strips, and study guides pertaining to 
nursing procedures (e.g., bed making) and other 
materials to precondition the student to traumatic 
sights (e.g., an autopsy). It was concluded that 
such accomplishments as interviewing techniques, 
motor skills, observation skills, and interpersonal 
relations can be taught successfully through auto- 
tutorial means (ED 013 652). 

Two studies dealing with the characteristics of 
nursing students have been processed by the Clear- 
inghouse. Investigating the personal characteristics 
and prenursing accomplishments (such as high 
school marks) of 81 students in three nursing 
classes at San Bernardino Valley College (Cali- 
fornia), Carlson reported that the major criterion of 
a nursing program’s success is the occupational 
performance of its graduates (ED 016 459). And 
in Bowman’s survey of the 1959 and 1960 graduates 
of associate degree nursing programs in 12 Cali- 
fornia junior colleges, data were presented with 
regard to employment experience. The latter showed 
that 180 of the 216 respondents were employed 
full time as nurses; most were employed as hos- 
pital staff nurses; generally, they remained on their 



first job between nine and 12 months; 71 indicated 
a lack of preparation for some of the duties as- 
signed to them; and 139 of the respondents planned 
to continue their careers in nursing (ED Oil 758). 

A primary concern of any educational program is 
the recruitment and retention of competent faculty 
members. Schmidt reported that the ideal qualifica- 
tions of a nurse educator are a master’s degree, with 
some exposure to associate degree programs in nurs- 
ing and with an understanding of the community 
junior college, and the competency to teach and 
practice in a clinical nursing area. Finding persons 
with such qualifications is particularly difficult for 
the community junior college because of (1) a lack 
of understanding of the objectives and philosophy 
of the nursing program, (2) opposition from some 
nurse educators, nursing service administrators, and 
nurse practitioners, and (3) the ambiguous status 
of the community junior college (i.e., whether it is 
an extension of secondary education or a segment 
of higher education). Nevertheless, by attending 
various nursing conferences, visiting with students 
in baccalaureate and master’s degree nursing pro- 
grams, and inviting such students to visit the junior 
college campus, an adequate number of qualified 
persons can be recruited. Retention of nurse educa- 
tors can be enhanced by (1) properly orienting the 
faculty to the college and to the cooperating hos- 
pitals, (2) making secure the appointments of fac- 
ulty members, (3) showing genuine concern for the 
faculty members as people, (4) allowing teachers to 
solve their own problems, (5) encouraging inter- 
personal and interdepartmental relationships, (6) 
encouraging faculty members to pursue personal 
interests beyond their college responsibilities, (7) 
providing ample opportunities for attendance at 
professional meetings, and (8) involving the staff in 
the governance of their institution (ED 014 269). 

Examples of other research completed or under 
way in junior colleges with the associate degree 
nursing program include: admission scores in rela- 
tion to personality traits of dropouts and graduates; 
student attrition rates in relation to admission and 
selection tools; student achievement levels at the 
end of each semester in light of specific objectives; 
controlled experiments in student growth and devel- 
opment; and development of programed instruction 
and other multi-media devices to better facilitate 
individual learning patterns (ED 016 462). 

SUMMARY 

The field of nursing education has expanded 
rapidly in the 1960’s. With an increase in the num- 
ber of associate degree nursing programs and in the 
overall enrollment growth of the current decade, 
junior colleges have become involved with this 
aspect of public health as never before. 

Through the efforts of the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion and various individuals, it has become apparent 
that nursing programs at the junior college level are 
not only adequate but also attractive to many per- 
sons who would not otherwise pursue a nursing ca- 
reer. Innovative instructional techniques employed 



in present-day schools of nursing include, primarily, 
closed-circuit television and auto-tutorial methods. 
Graduates of nursing schools are, characteristically, 
employed as full-time hospital staff nurses, remain 
with their first place of employment for approxi- 
mately one year, find their academic preparation 
and their work orientation to be adequate, and plan 
to remain in the nursing profession. 

Recruiting qualified persons as nurse educators is 
a difficult task, especially for the junior college. This 
function is made easier, however, by attendance of 



key administrators at various nursing conferences 
and by the establishment of official contacts with 
baccalaureate and master’s degree nursing students, 
and by inviting interested nursing students to the 
local junior college campus. Retention of competent 
faculty members is another area of concern to the 
junior college administrator. 

Dale Gaddy 
and 

John E. Roueche 
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FREE 

The latest in the Clearinghouse’s Topical Paper 
series is entitled Student Activism and the Junior 
College Administrator: Judicial Guidelines. The 47- 
page document describes the student rights move- 
ment and selected court cases involving student 
demonstrations, speeches, and publications. Proced- 
ures for administrative action are suggested. A copy 
will be mailed at no cost to each person who submits 
his name, address, and zip code on the following 
form. 



Please send a free copy of the Topical Paper 
Student Activism and the Junior College Ad- 
ministrator: Judicial Guidelines to: 

Name- 

Position 

Institution 

City, State, Zip 






Abstracts of documents processed in the ERIC 
system may be found in Research in Education, a 
publication of the U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. Research in Education may be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. 

(Single copy, $1.75; annual subscription of 12 is- 
sues, $21.00.) 

All of the documents reviewed are available (in 
microfiche or hard copy) from the ERIC Document 



Reproduction Service, National Cash Register Com- 
pany, 4936 Fairmont Avenue, Bethesda, Maryland 
20014. 

Research in Education is cumulated annually and 
semi-annually: RIE Semi-Annual Index, January - 
June, 1968. This index, used in conjunction with 
the 1967 RIE Annual Indexes, offers the most 
complete and comprehensive search tool for retriev- 
ing reports that have been announced in Research 
in Education since the first issue was published in 
November 1966. 
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